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WILLIAM BLAKE AND CATHARINE 



BY MABGAEET SHERWOOD 



In the world-sadness which has overspread the earth, 
girdling it with sorrow, bringing to the human race a unity 
of tragic mood never known before, the mind goes search- 
ing for refuge from assailing woes. The smug material con- 
tent of our time is broken; our gospel of comfort and con- 
venience proves inadequate, and our questioning is deeper 
than it was yesterday. Already the external fails to satisfy, 
when that which had seemed so sure and pleasant turns 
swiftly to horror. The world, which has been dancing to rag- 
time music, suddenly finds that it is no longer in the mood to 
keep that pace. The poets of our time are bravely busy, try- 
ing to voice this deep soul-stirring, but reeds that pipe so 
near the battle inevitably bring discordant echoes of the 
strife. Does this mean that we must turn to older poets, well- 
nigh forgotten now for many years ? We want diviner con- 
solation than any poet of to-day is prepared to bring ; sweeter 
and more assured cadences, surer vision, more profound 
conviction ; we have need of them who affirm great things. 

For sheer escape from contemporary trouble, personal 
or international, into a world not of mental luxury, but of 
intense intellectual activity, where, with the suns and the 
stars and the prophets, with the poets and the artists of 
all time, we seem to be helping shape a universe of eternal 
and vital significance, to endure when this material world 
has vanished as shadow — who can help us as can William 
Blake? Poet, artist, seer of a hundred years ago, he found 
great joy in a life of incessant, inspired industry, of holy pov- 
erty. Through dark streets of London he sped on divine 
tasks of intent ; of dismal lodging-house steps he made celes- 
tial stairways, commanding the fields of Paradise; among 
dull houses he saw gleam a heavenly city, and with fierce en- 
ergy he set about helping in the building. 
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Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire ! 
Bring me my spear ! clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 

It is small wonder that his contemporaries thought him 
insane, as his every quality, every ideal, every belief, con- 
tradicted the spirit of the time in all particulars. In the 
eighteenth century, the sole appeal, in philosophy, in the- 
ology, in literature, was to reason. The office of the preacher 
was to prove by fact and syllogism the articles of faith; of 
the poet, to sing, in smooth numbers, something that logic 
would approve. But to Blake, mere reason was the most 
blind and cruel tyrant that had ever forged manacles for the 
human race, and his whole life was a struggle to break the 
power of the oppressor. Reason is that " Spectrous Fiend " 
whom at last, as his letters record, he reduces to utter defeat 
— a fiend that had, for twenty years, checked his faith and his 
creative activity. For this fiend he has various names, often 
those of scientists, or of thinkers who base knowledge upon 
sensation: of " Bacon, and Newton, and Locke," " who teach 
Doubt and Experiment, ' ' and he wrote : 

May God us keep 
From single vision and Newton's sleep. 

The mind-made fetters of reason, working through law 
and dogma, have fettered the human soul, and have kept 
it from its birthright of spiritual power and freedom. Blake 
was not a philosopher, but a poet, a mystic, feeling himself 
in direct contact with the world of spirit, his intuition pierc- 
ing to the truth behind the veil of things. His triumphant 
assertion that spirit is the only reality he makes over and 
over, in prose, in verse, and in engraver's lines. "Mental 
things are alone real ; what is called corporeal, nobody knows 
of ; its dwelling place is a fallacy and its existence an impos- 
ture. . . . Where is the existence out of mind or thought! 
. . . Error is created; truth is eternal. Error, or Crea- 
tion, will be burned up, and then, and not till then, truth 
or eternity will appear. It is burned up the moment men 
cease to behold it." 
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His swift poetic instinct brought him a certainty of con- 
viction of that which more than one idealist philosopher 
has spent his life trying to demonstrate by reasoned proof. 
He asked no analytic questions; he worked out no system, 
as did Kant, though his inspired assertions are strangely in 
accord with the conclusions of that great philosopher, to 
whom reality is mind, not matter. "One thought fills 
immensity," asserted Blake; for him there was no more to 
say. He refused to believe that the material world was the 
real world ; to him, matter was merely an embodied and tem- 
porary mood of the Eternal mind ; the body was a blunder of 
the soul, a momentary lack of complete self-possession on the 
part of the spirit, and he bewailed the fact that 

The visions of Eternity, by reason of 

narrowed perceptions, 
Are become weak Visions of Time and Space, 

fixed into furrows of death. 

He scoffed at the superstition that the senses could limit 
or define knowledge; sight, hearing, touch could not give 
you the truth — could at best help in starting you on the trail ; 
for truth is revealed only to the indefatigable, questing soul. 

To win back that lost unity with the spirit which antedated 
the misfortune of creation and the accident of birth, there 
was one supreme gift, and only one, imagination. Through 
its exercise alone could the human being find reality, and 
the poet, in the odd chant of the prophetic books, says : 

"I know of no other Christianity and of no other Gospel 
than the liberty both of body and mind to exercise the Divine 
Arts of Imagination, — Imagination, the real and Eternal 
world, of which this Vegetable Universe is but a faint 
shadow, and in which we shall live in our Eternal or Imag- 
inative Bodies, when these Vegetable Mortal Bodies are no 
more." 

"The Imagination is not a state ; it is the human existence 
itself." 

The only possible deliverance, then, for the human being, 
bound by the illusory realities of flesh and blood, with the 
unfortunate tendency to regard mere intellectual deductions 
concerning the world of matter as presenting truth, was 
by creative exercise of this divine art of the imagination. 
Through poetic intuition, through experience, highly taken, 
through incessant endeavor to create in the light of his 
highest hope, Blake knew his certainties. He asked no per- 
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mission of eye or ear to believe the truth he had found; 
the supreme conviction that it is for the soul to assert 
possessed him. His long life was a triumphant demonstra» 
tion of his creed ; his work, at least a partial one. 

Believing himself in direct communication, through the 
imagination, with the divine, Blake was aware of spiritual 
presences about him, and the records of this intercourse 
take us back to the life depicted in old Celtic epics, where the 
gods walked side by side with mortals, and were indistin- 
guishable from them. As a boy, it was his habit to escape 
from his home in Golden Square to wander in the country by 
field and hedge, and he records that when he was eight or ten 
years old, strolling by Dulwich Hill, he saw a tree filled with 
angels, whose wings shone out from the leaves; and among 
the hay-makers, one summer morning, he saw angels walk- 
ing. Thus early was he conscious of celestial visitants, of 
companions by the way. How many lovely, and sometimes 
awful, records he has left of this companioning, both his 
prose and his poetry tell. 

" I am not ashamed, afraid, or averse to tell you . . . 
that I am under the direction of messengers from heaven 
daily and nightly, ' ' he wrote to a friend ; and his intercourse 
with the soul of his beloved brother Robert was one of 
the great joys of his life. Cherubim and seraphim, prophets 
of old, came and went between him and the sky as he paced 
the dingy London streets. He would walk with few of his 
contemporaries, save his wife; now and then is an excep- 
tion: "You, O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel, my 
friend and companion from Eternity." He walked proudly 
with angels, with poets of old, with the souls of animals, the 
souls of hurt children. 

In studying Blake, one comes often upon patronizing, if 
approving, references to his wife, Catharine Blake, who is 
characterized as a devoted but ignorant woman. These leave 
one wholly unprepared for her picture, reproduced in Mr. 
Russell's edition of the Letters, from a drawing made when 
she was over sixty, for it affords a glimpse of a remarkable 
personality. The strength of that face, the spirit power 
of the mouth, the unfaltering gaze of the eyes, give it a 
profound impressiveness, making one wonder at Mr. 
Symons' characterization of it as "almost painful," and at 
Mr. Crabb Robinson's reference to Catharine Blake's "dark 
eye and remains of beauty in her youth." This is full of 
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a beauty that youth does not know, and it is not the remains 
of anything, but is suggestive of immortal beginnings. The 
eyes are visionary, but unlike Blake's; he was a man of 
many visions ; she, a woman of one, and it was he. For he 
was her life-long vision from that first glimpse of him when, 
as a girl, she came into a room and saw him, in all the glory 
of young manhood, with inspired eyes and golden locks like 
the sun's rays about his head. Before either had spoken, she 
knew him as her destined husband, and, growing faint, had 
to leave the room to recover herself. 

These two young mortals, alike in their instant certain- 
ties of knowledge, were married in 1782 ; then began a mar- 
ried life of radiant poverty, a life which has perhaps no par- 
allel, from that of Adam and Eve in Paradise down to that 
of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning at Casa Guidi, 
Florence, for joyousness and intensity of devotion. Cathar- 
ine Blake, bright-eyed, dark-haired, tall and graceful, served 
her husband as model for images of earthly and of celestial 
beauty; did all the housework; learned, under his tuition, to 
write, and did copying for him; learned to help print en- 
gravings and color illuminated books; the two walked to- 
gether whole summer days in the country, dining by twilight 
at some wayside inn; so was she cook, housewife, fellow- 
engraver, fellow-seer, and fellow- wayfarer on earthly and on 
celestial paths. 

That life of unremitting toil, of seemingly perfect 
spiritual companionship, is associated with narrow London 
rooms, Poland Street, Lambeth, South Molton Street, Foun- 
tain Court, broken by three years' residence in the country, 
at Felpham, by the sea. 

My hands are labored, day and night, 
And ease comes never in my sight. 
My wife has no indulgence given 
Except what comes to her from heaven. 
We eat little, we drink less ; 
This earth breeds not our happiness. 
Another sun feeds our life's streams ; 
We are not warmed by thy beams. 

Qae would think that nothing could have added to the 
bliss of their daily celestial drudgery in London, but the 
records of the first weeks at Felpham bespeak a happiness 
beyond happiness in the cottage " with its thatched roof of 
rusted gold." " Felpham is a sweet place for study," wrote 
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Blake, " because it is more spiritual than London. Heaven 
opens here on all sides her golden gates; her windows are 
not obstructed by vapors ; voices of celestial inhabitants are 
more distinctly heard, and their forms most distinctly seen ; 
and my cottage is also a shadow of their houses. . . . 
And now begins a new life, because another covering of 
earth is shaken off." A poem tells of a ladder of angels 
reaching from the sky to his cot: 

And thy friend and mine 
Descend and ascend with the bread and the wine. 

It was indeed a two-family house, this tiny habitation, 
housing also the Heavenly Host, for God and all the angels 
dwelt under the same roof, and the partitions were very 
thin. The little garden recalls the primal garden, ablaze 
with the glory of the Lord; William Blake and Catharine 
seem to be the only pair never driven out. In this period we 
are most fully aware of a certain holy glee that was about 
Blake his life long ; some of the verses of the time reflect this 
in a metre that trips with inspired jollity. 

With happiness stretched across the hills 
In a cloud that dewy sweetness distils ; 
- With a blue sky spread over with wings, 
And a mild sun that mounts and sings ; 
With trees and fields full of fairy elves, 
And little devils who fight for themselves. 



With angels planted in hawthorn bowers 
And God himself in the passing hours. 

There was something of the mirth of angels about him, 
the laughter and the high seriousness of seraphim. He was 
ever ready to fly a bit with the archangels on their way home, 
to steal a ride on Elijah's chariot; life was to him, from 
first to last, a divine adventure. 

Perhaps the ladder was drawn up again to heaven, 
for we find Blake later writing to a friend to ask con- 
gratulations on his return to London, where alone " I may 
converse with my friends in eternity, see visions, dream 
dreams, and prophesy and speak parables unobserved and 
at liberty from the doubts of other mortals." Catharine 
Blake, who had shared her husband's delight in going to Felp- 
ham, shared his joy in returning. Only the lightest of Mrs. 
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Blake's tasks have aB yet been suggested. It was for her to 
freshen constantly the sources of his inspiration) to keep him 
aware of eternity, to recall to his mind divine faces once seen. 
" What do we do, Kate, when the visions forsake us? " he 
asked, when a young artist friend came to consult them as to 
the reasons why his inspiration failed. " We kneel down and 
pray, Mr. Blake," was the reply. At another time! " You 
know, dear, the first time you saw God was when you were 
four years old, and He put His head to the window and set 
you a-screaming," she reminded him — " lest he forget." It 
is recorded that many a night, when he was working in a 
fury of inspiration, she would get up and sit by him for 
hours, perfectly motionless, because of the help this com- 
panionship brought him. 

This accounts for the " sympathy and awe " in her pic- 
tured face, the solemn vision of those eyes, thrilled through 
with effort of the will, the hushed look of responsibility. It 
was for her to prolong the visions, cling to the archangels, 
detain the prophets, hold fast those great symbolic serpents 
that wind across the margins of the books; to entertain 
the Ancient of Days in converse, until Blake working with 
fierce inspiration, could get down the very lines of his 
figure. She it must have been who prepared that awful 
meal — and what was served? — when: " The prophets Isaiah 
and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them how they 
dared so roundly to assert that God spoke to them "; initi- 
ating a discussion in which the question as to whether " a 
firm persuasion that a thing is so makes it so " is decided 
in the affirmative. 

Mrs. Blake, we are told, her life long, made but one 
complaint regarding her husband, and that was that he Was 
incessantly away in Paradise. From first to last, during 
that long married life of five and forty years, she com- 
ported herself as one who knew What was fitting deport- 
ment when the sons of God married the daughters of men. 
Soul and body at the resurrection, in the drawings made 
by Blake for Blair 'b Grave, are not more triumphantly one 
than Wfere these two mortals, from that first glimpse to 
the scene at Blake's death-bed, when he improvised songs 
of joy and triumph, Saying to his wife: " My beloved, they 
are not mine, no, they are not mine." 

In study of the life of Blake, as in study of his work, 
is fine refreshment; in both you come into contact with a 
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fierce spiritual energy and are revitalized by the shock. 
There was in him an intensity of life hard for us to realize : 
" Nothing can withstand the fury of my course among the 
stars of God, and in the abysses of the accuser ", he wrote, 
speaking truly. In that central fire at the heart of him 
burned a profound sense of the imperishable passion of life 
aflame in least things, as in great, throughout the universe ; 
and, imperfect as is much of his expression, he makes us 
aware of this as no other poet, save Dante, has done. Many 
of his sayings betray this secret of his power. " Energy is 
the only life ", is a mere prose statement of that which, in his 
verse, becomes a quality, a potency. Life was inconceivable 
to him except as incessant creative work, and to him the only 
damnation possible for the human soul was an instant's inac- 
tivity. To whatever Blake gave being, in that white heat of 
mind and soul, in all that he did, tried, achieved, he burned 
with the one flame. Beauty was to him a live passion ; holi- 
ness an intense, unresting activity; love, a power in the 
quick of creation, resistless, unceasing in energy, not ask- 
ing, never demanding, but giving. The " one thought " 
which, for Blake, filled immensity, was quick with primal 
creative power. There is in him a singleness of aim through 
diversity of work, hardly to be found again, an ardent unity 
of inspiration through life and art and poetry. 

Blake's impetuosity gives you wings, sets your spirit 
free. To invite his presence is to hear the key turn, unlock- 
ing the door of any mental prison whatsoever; about all 
his work is an atmosphere of liberty, freedom, escape. The 
wings of birds that fly out from among the lines of the 
illustrated books, as The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, are 
not more free, sweeping in lovely flight through the blue 
ether, nor are those steeds, with their tails whistling upon 
the winds of outermost space. In all his drawing, etching, 
artistic design, the pages seem to tremble with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual vehemence that have gone into artistic 
creation; with the vigor of those living creatures that sing 
or move thereon. The leap of the steeds, the beating of 
their wild hoofs, the swirl of the great serpents moving in 
vast free spaces, the power of song in exulting throats, make 
the pages pulse with life, vibrate with energy. Watching, 
you move in time with celestial activities : the sweep of the 
stars through space, the swing of the planets in their courses, 
the consuming energy of fire; you feel that, if, in all the 
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universe of universes, motion should cease for an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of a second, the whole woven web of things 
would fall to bits. 

There is a transfiguring and transforming power in 
Blake's poetry; the passion of his page makes a wholly- 
different impression from that of the ordinary printed book. 
Here, as in his designing, you are aware of consuming and 
creating activity; again you are out where all the winds of 
God are blowing; and everywhere is a sound of wings. 
Blake could conceive of nothing except in terms of its highest 
energy; whatever he is rendering, he gives you life at the 
quick. 

He who bends to himself a joy 

Does the winged life destroy; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 

Lives in Eternity's sunrise. 
From the first, this quality is apparent; Nature is 
revealed to him only in its creative activity, as is evident 
already in the Poetical Sketches of 1783. In Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, an energy of life is at work; noth- 
ing is static. Here is much of the power, developing in 
greater beauty in the later poems, of interpreting Nature, not 
through amiable contemplation and observation, as was the 
fashion of the time, but through entering into its very vital 
processes. There is increasing potency in this quality; many 
and lovely are its expressions. The Songs of Innocence, 
1789, and the Songs of Experience, 1794, sing of Nature still 
more clearly as life, vitality. The expression of this is ex- 
quisitely gentle in The Wild Flowers' Song, while in Day- 
break, the fiery soul of Blake flames out : 
To find the western path 
Right through the gates of wrath 
I urge my way. 
Lamb and " Tiger, tiger, burning bright ", are rendered 
not in description, but interpretation of the soul of lamb and 
of tiger, as, later, in Milton, he sings of the lark in terms 
of the lark's intensest life, mounting upon wings of light 
above the blue, and leading the choir of day. Life on the 
wing, life in its fierce and primal vitality, life quick at the 
root, pulsating, vibrating, creative life we find here; it is 
noteworthy that sunflower and tiger, no less than the clod, 
the chimney-sweeper, and the little vagabond, are among the 
Songs of Experience. 
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Blake's intense vitality shows in his swift and passionate 
sympathy with pain, and with those whose true self is 
unexpressed because of laws and restrictions, binding Na- 
ture's divine wild impulse. He was not of those who learn 
to love human kind being taught, as this or that aspect of 
philanthropic thought is presented through sermon or trea- 
tise; his compassion for suffering men, women, children, 
animals, was a fiery, spontaneous, inner energy, a flame of 
living love. This gives his pleas for orphan, harlot, chim- 
ney-sweep, and hunted hare an exquisite power of appeal. 

Sympathy with childhood Was something new in the lit- 
erature of the time ; Blake's lyric pages echo With the laugh- 
ter and the shouts of playing children. Who else in that 
grim century could have interpreted the brief safety of baby- 
hood, or have made the mood of a vexed school-boy sing 
like a bird? He shows you the orphan children of London 
walking two and two on Holy Thursday, but here, and in 
other haunting poems, it is not mere child faces that you see ; 
through that wonderful imaginative vision, the very soul of 
childhood looks out upon you, the shining white soul of the 
little black boy, and of chimney-sweepers who do not win 
the green play-spaces by the river in the sun until they have 
been locked in coffins and are set free by an angel with a 
golden key. 

The loveliness of his sympathy often meets perfect ex- 
pression in words of utter simplicity: 

Can I see another's woe 

And not be in sorrow too ? 
And again: 

I heard an angel singing 

When the day was springing : 

Mercy, pity, and peace, 

Are the world's release. 

More startling than Blake 's pleas for suffering childhood 
must have seemed, to his generation, his pleas for suffering 
animals : 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 



A horse misused upon the road 
Calls to heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear. 
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This sense of kinship with beast and bird must have baf- 
fled his contemporaries more completely when it took pro- 
founder form, hinting Blake 's belief in the unity of all life : 

The caterpillar on the leaf 
Eepeats to thee thy mother's grief. 

The burning love within him found expression, not only 
in song, but in acts of practical kindliness, unobtrusive, del- 
icate enough to match the verse. There are certain of his 
sayings that express a depth of thought and feeling to which 
one gets back again and again, as to hid treasure: " Heaven 
is not a place where there is no sin, but where there is per- 
petual forgiveness of sins." Of that energy of living love 
within him, perhaps he never made clearer expression than 
in this fragment: 

The Angel that presided at my birth 

Said : ' Little creature made of joy and mirth, 

Go, love without the help of anything on earth.' 

No lark could sing more enchantihgly than did Blake in 
much of his lyric work; here is no hesitation; it is sponta- 
neous, irresistible melody. In the mid-period, when he has 
fully found his voice, and no longer echoes now and then the 
Elizabethans as in his earliest work, it is pure Blake. The 
wild, clear note goes sounding through his lyric verse always ; 
the perfectness of Blake's finest work, the harmony and full- 
ness of the vowel sounds, the freedom and the sweetness of 
the music, are astonishing in that century which attained cor- 
rectness in poetry by counting syllables upon the fingers; 
and, once heard, it may not be forgotten. The magic sweet- 
ness of the early verse lingers in the Songs of Innocence and 
the Songs of Experience, which give still fuller evidence of 
lyric melody and originality in their haunting cadences : 

Ah, Sunflower ! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun ; 

Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller's journey is done. 

At its best, the lyric of Blake is one, entire, with single- 
ness of thrust, with imaginative wholeness of appeal, driven 
home by passion of feeling, by sweet energy of metre, and by 
a clear, bright concreteness of phrase. From the first, there 
is apparent a certain splendor of the image-making faculty 
which later becomes more significant and far-reaching, as in : 
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Joy and Woe are Woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine. 

and in 

t give you the end of a golden string ; 

Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate, 

Built in Jerusalem's wall. 

Blake never introduces the material thing for its OWn. 
sake; there are no mere objects in his work Everywhere 
are touches of beauty, radiant glimpses, but the visible some- 
thing must help in interpreting soul power or power of body, 
that life sweetly and energetically filling eternity. The ear^ 
liest work has less of mysticism* though something of wide 
distances and starry spaces lingers when he talks of the least 
things and the nearest. The tendency to make the apparent 
body forth the unapparent deepens as time goes on ; there is 
a drift of the tangible concrete toward symbol; child faces, 
bird, tree, and flower take on the beauty and the significance 
of the invisible ; the work of the lyric poet is more and more 
determined by the seer. No mere statement of his poetic 
gospel could be as beautiful as his lineB : 

To see the world in a grain of sand, 

And heaven in a wild-flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palnl of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour. 

In the Songs of Innocence, Piper, Lamb, and Little Boy 
Lost, are more than lamb, piper, and little boy; and the lines 
from Night suggest something, still more apparent in the 
later Songs of Experience, of that sense of invisible reality 
that presses hard on the reality of things seen and heard : 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 

Where flocks have took delight ; 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 

The feet of angels bright. 

The finite is for Blake always slipping into the infinite. 
''If the doors of perception were cleansed," he wrote, 
" everything would appear to man as it is, infinite "; and 
Biak© is forever cleansing the doors of perception. 

" I assert for myself," said he> " that I do not behold 
the outward creation, and that to me it is a hindrance and 
net action. ' What! ' it will be questioned, * When the sun 
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rises do you not see a round disc of fire, somewhat like a 
guinea ? ' Oh, no ! no ! no ! I see an innumerable company of 
the heavenly host, crying ' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
Almighty ! ' I question not my corporeal eye any more than 
I would question a window concerning a sight. I look through 
it, not with it." 

There was in Blake an overmastering power of vision, an 
excess of that which Ruskin calls the " penetrative power " 
of the imagination, not fully matched by the " shaping power 
of imagination." The imaginative wholeness of his best 
lyrics is not found in the series of Prophetic Books, 
which began with The Booh of Thel, 1789; here his deep- 
est meanings seldom get full expression; the achievement 
in no way matches the dream. He is urged on by a too 
impatient mysticism, hard-pressed by his deepening sense 
of pulsating spiritual energy through all the universe; the 
symbols lure him hither and yon, multiplying, vanishing 
in space. Alas for the runaway horses of the chariot of 
Elijah! The Prophetic Books are as the stammerings of a 
god, learning human speech ; they are confused, inarticulate, 
though now and then articulate in a way that makes you 
catch your breath at the leaping splendor of inspired speech. 
Visualizing or half visualizing abstract idea itself, instead 
of form that should embody abstract idea, he slips into alle- 
gory that is often confused and incoherent ; the concrete van- 
ishes in misty symbol, symbols of symbols, until often the 
reader seems walking, with no sense of starting point or of 
goal, through gray Ossianic mists of thought and of diction. 

The whole shadowy system of the Prophetic Books cen- 
ters in spiritual struggle, struggle to cast off the oppressor 
of the human soul. Great shapes of falling tyrants, of gal- 
lant, fighting spirits wrestle there, as oppression is broken 
by a saviour or deliverer, or energy, life, vitality are bound 
by the tryant. All endeavor to express Blake's conviction 
of the unity of life, the futility of man-made laws, the im- 
potence of reason, the omnipotence of the imagination; and 
the struggle of the central intellectual faculty, imagination, 
to win freedom from the bars and bolts of reason, is marked, 
now by triumph, now by defeat. He would be a bold per- 
son, — and such have been, — who would attempt to explain 
the whole of the myth, and point out the entire significance 
of the allegorical personages, some of whom deepen the 
enigma by apparently taking on new names and new offices, 
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though doubtless to Blake the new was always an outcome 
of the old. Puzzling as to details, each book yet presents a 
fairly clear motif. In the Booh of Urizen (1794) the man- 
child, Ore, born of Time and Space, is bound to a rock in 
the shadow of Urizen, or Reason, here more specifically the 
god of demonstrated religions. In the course of ages, Ore 
is set free by Los, or Time, and Urizen himself is bound. 
The tyrant, now free, now in chains, now victimizing, now 
himself a victim, persists in the ceaseless struggle, and in 
his own ceaseless, meaningless activities : 

And wherever he wander 'd in sorrows 
Upon the aged Heavens, 
A cold Shadow follow 'd behind him, 
Like a spider's web, moist, cold, and dim, 
Drawing out from his sorrowing soul, 



Till a web, dark and cold, throughout all 
The tormented element stretched 
From the sorrows of Urizen 's soul. 

None could break the web, no wings of fire, 
So twisted the cords, and so knotted 
The meshes, twisted like to the human brain. 
And all called it the net of Religion. 

Again, The Song of Los (1795) tells of the evil that came 
when Urizen, or Reason, made laws for mankind. 

There were the Churches, Hospitals, Castles, Palaces, 

Like nets and gins and traps to catch the joys of Eternity, 

And all the rest a desert, 

Till, like a dream, Eternity was obliterated and erased. . . . 

The Booh of Los, of the same year, gives the binding of 
Urizen by Los, or Time, and the forming of light into an 
orb, when 

Circling round the dark Demon with howlings 
Dismay, and sharp blightings, the Prophet 
Of Eternity beat on his iron links. 

In Milton, the poet, divinely gifted, but, according to Blake, 
succumbing to a mechanical religion of man-made law, is 
sent to earth with the task of freeing his own imagination, 
and rescuing Blake's, from the ensnarer, Reason. In Jeru- 
salem, Albion, or man, succumbs to the tyrant : 
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It is the Reasoning Power, 
An Abstract objecting power, that negatives everything. 
This is the Spectre of Man, the Holy Reasoning Power, 
And in its Holiness is closed the Abomination of Desolation. 

Human Imagination! Divine Body I have crucified! 

1 have turned my back upon thee into the wastes of Moral Law, 

laments Albion. At length. Albion wakes to vital love, which 
is true righteousness; and Jerusalem, a woman, symbol of 
the perfect city and of inspired love, with him enters into life 
eternal. 

So, through the weltering of unachieved creation, of 
" surging, sulphurous, perturbed, mad raging," with sound 
of great blows, of showers of sparks from Titanic anvils, the 
sight of mighty figures falling, falling, the sense of aeons 
passing, we become aware of that vast spiritual struggle 
which reaches through the abysses of space. Every remotest 
region, every outermost verge, is alive with a passion of 
mental energy, with the might of the soul coming to be. 
Gleams of supernal light fall on you ; you have glorious mo- 
ments of sharing, but you never watch the whole of the 
battle; the unthroning of shadowy evil, the binding of 
shadowy good, are too vast even for him to visualize and 
dramatize. So grandly true is his meaning that one is 
always looking for a great creative embodiment of it, but 
it is not there. The Prophetic Books are neither pure 
thought nor assured poetic vision; they halt in a limbo be- 
tween nothingness and creation. One must be content with 
moments of divine insight, and with the glory of shattered 
phrases here and there, shining bits, as firm and as celestial 
as the golden floor of Heaven itself. 

Perhaps no known form of poetry, no poetic measure, 
could fit itself to express what he had to say. It is evident, 
in reading the Prophetic Books, that Blake hears a music 
which he does not make audible, is conscious of divine har- 
monies where, often, we get discord or blank prose. The 
swift words, which he insisted came through celestial dicta- 
tion, were temporarily, in the fire of his inspiration, clothed 
for him in a glory not, alas ! enduring. He who successfully 
evades a law must be follower of a higher law; we care not 
how " wild and harmonized a tune " any spirit " strike 
from all the beautiful," so long as it be harmonized, and a 
tune; Blake's verse, in the Prophetic Books, impresses us as 
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the work of one who has not more to offer, but less, than he 
whose work makes certain music. Sharp, pointed, signifi- 
cant aphorisms are there, an occasional verse of great melo- 
dic power; but it is strange that he whose lyric work, much 
of it at least, had such haunting perfectness of melody, 
should have lost it in these abrupt, prophetic chants. 

However unequal to his great message a part of Blake's 
utterance is, he becomes for us, through study of his life, his 
verse, his letters, his engravings, more real than the people 
we have known in the flesh. His own age thought him mad ; 
what but mad could the thinkers of that time count one who 
said : 

He's a blockhead who wants a proof of what he can perceive. 

Now, when the dogmatic rationalism of the eighteenth 
century has been replaced by the naive dogmatic materialism 
of our time, more mad than ever must seem this man who, 
in the name of the spirit, fiercely denied the existence of the 
world of matter ; who admonished men that they ' ' consider 
their spiritual life, regardless of that faint shadow called 
natural life " ; who wrote : " Every mortal loss is an immor- 
tal gain; the ruins of Time build mansions in Eternity "; 
who actually believed that " there is none who dies but is 
bettered by the change," and said: " The door of death is 
made of gold." In the luxury of life to-day, intensified by 
great wealth, what term can be found to express the extent 
of madness in one who dreaded nothing so much as riches, 
lest he should lose his spiritual riches, saying: " I possess 
my visions, and peace." 

To live thus is not only to triumph gloriously over life and 
Time, but to serve as prophet, promising victory to others 
also. In his immediate knowledge of divine things, his over- 
mastering of doubt, his power of inspired assertion, he is 
one of earth's greatest. From the shock of contact with this 
bracing and potent idealism, one comes back armed anew for 
the fight. Mad? Surely not half so mad as the material- 
ist; " he whose face gives no light shall never become a 
star." If madness means a controlling central conviction, it 
is well that this be high and sacred ; surely Blake, to use his 
own words, was, his life long, 

A Watcher, and a holy one. 

Maegabbt Shebwood. 



